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Nearly everyone has a special affection for the coast. 
Whether it’s a favorite beach, fishing spot, or summer 
cottage, all of us have a reason for wanting to see the 
shoreline protected. 

Coastal Management is a government program 
designed to protect and more wisely use our dwindling 
coastal resources, while at the same time providing for 
necessary economic growth. This booklet explains what the 
program is, how it works, and how citizens can help. It is 
meant to spark your interest, and to point you in the right 
direction. We hope that you will be interested in more 
information, and in taking part in your town’s coastal 
management decisions. 

Will your coast always be there? With your help, it 
will. It is our hope that this booklet can assist you and 
others to save a little piece of the shore in your community. 
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Why Protect The Coast? 


What is 

Coastal Management? 


W e all love to swim, sun, 
boat, fish, walk, or just 
enjoy the shoreline view. 
Yet we also depend upon 
the coast for many important needs - 
for food, living space, transportation of 
essential goods, and jobs. The coast is an 
important asset to our quality of life, but 
we have not cared for it adequately, 
despite local zoning and planning regula¬ 
tions and various state laws and permit 
requirements. Condominiums have been 
built on fragile barrier beaches. 
Industrial development has threatened 
sensitive tidal marshes. Marinas and 
office buildings have competed for the 
same shorefront. Summer residences 
have been built too close to the water, 
risking destruction by coastal storms. 
Jetties and piers have been poorly 
placed, causing greater beach erosion. 

We have changed the face of our 
shoreline, piece by piece, with little 
regard for the overall effects of our 
activities. Economic growth is 
necessary, but our valuable shoreline 
resources cannot continue to disappear. 
How can we remedy this? Our new 
Coastal Management Law offers the 
way. 


CoastaH 

PiflanasomonS 

Law 


It is a law passed by the Connecticut 
Legislature, a product of studies of the 
Connecticut coast and extensive 
meetings with government officials and 
citizens. It is also part of a nationwide 
effort involving all 35 coastal states and 
territories. The result is a new approach 
to saving our shoreline. 

Rather than flatly prohibiting a par¬ 
ticular type of development, Coastal 
Management allows all types, provided 
that the coast’s resources will suffer 
no harm. To achieve this, the law con¬ 
tains specific coastal policies which must 
be used by government agencies - local, 
state, and federal - when they make 
decisions affecting the coast. Some are 
designed to protect specific resources, 
such as beaches, bluffs, islands, and 
estuaries. Others govern specific activ¬ 
ities, such as the building of highways 
and fuel storage tanks. Taken together, 
these policies guide development to 
prevent further degradation of the coast. 
Perhaps the most important policy is one 
which gives priority to activities which 
depend upon a water location, and 
cannot be located inland. (Examples of 
these are marinas, recreation areas, 
shipping terminals.) 

But best of all, the new coastal 
management law does not add any new 
government agencies or permit pro¬ 
grams. Instead, it works using existing 
local commissions and boards, requiring / 
them to carefully consider development 
decisions affecting coastal resources, 
and requiring them to coordinate their 
decisions with other state and local 
agencies. 









Is your town involved in Coastal Management? 

It certainly is - if you live in one of the following towns or districts: 


town, phone no. & office 

Branford / 488-1255 

(Planning & Zoning) 

Bridgeport / 576-7193 

(Zoning) 

Chester / 526-2141 

(Planning & Zoning) 

Clinton/ 669-6133 

(Planning & Zoning) 

Darien / 655-4155 

(Planning & Zoning) 

Deep River / 526-5202 

(Planning & Zoning) 

East Haven / 468-3238 

(Engineering) 

East Lyme / 739-6931 

(Zoning) 

Essex / 767-8201 

(Planning) 

Fairfield / 255-8248 

(Planning & Zoning) 

Fenwick / 388-2516 

(Borough) 

Greenwich / 622-7894 

(Planning & Zoning) 

Groton (town) / 445-8551 

(Planning & Zoning) 

Groton (city) / 445-5132 

(Planning & Zoning) 


Groton Long Point / 536-1352 

(Bldg. Official) 

Guilford / 453-2763 

(Planning & Zoning) 

Hamden / 288-5641 x282 

(Planning & Zoning) 

Ledyard / 464-9330 

(Planning) 

Lyme / 434-7733 

(Planning & Zoning) 

Madison / 245-4427 

(Planning & Zoning) 

Milford Including Woodmont / 

878-1731 x81 

(Planning & Zoning) 

Montville / 848-8549 

(Planning & Zoning) 

New Haven / 787-6351 

(City Plan Dept.) 

New London / 443-2861 

(Bldg. Dept.) 

Noank/536-6917 

(Zoning) 

North Haven / 239-5321 


Norwich / 887-1400 

(Planning & Zoning) 

Old Lyme/434-9174 

(Planning) 

Old Saybrook / 388-5774 

(Zoning) 

Orange / 795-0751 

(Planning & Zoning) 

Preston / 889-2529 

(Planning & Zoning) 

Shelton / 736-9231 

(Planning & Zoning) 

Stamford / 358-4028 

(Env. Protec. Bd.) 

Stonington (town) / 535-2248 

(Planning & Zoning) 

Stonington (borough) / 535-0825 

(Borough) 

Stratford / 385-4017 

(Planning & Zoning) 

Waterford / 442-4489 

(Planning & Zoning) 

Westbrook / 399-6236 

(Zoning) 

West Haven / 934-3421 x331 

(Planning & Zoning) 

Westport/ 226-8511 

(Planning) 

Much of the responsibil¬ 
ity for protecting and man¬ 
aging coastal resources rests 
with local agencies. These 
are the planning and zoning 
commissions and zoning 
boards of appeal which, for 
many years, have made deci- 
sions concerning land 
development for their 
towns. Now, under the 
coastal management law, 
these agencies also will be 
responsible for a special pro¬ 
cedure called coastal site 
plan review. This evaluation 
is required for most develop¬ 
ment occurring within the 
coastal area. ■ 


(Planning & Zoning) 

Norwalk/ 838-7531 x280 

(Planning & Zoning) 
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What is the Coastal Area? 


How does Coastal Site Plan 


B y law, coastal management 
takes place within the coastal 
area only. This is defined by a 
specific boundary, shown on a 
map which should be on file in your town 
clerk's office. Seaward, the boundary 
extends across Long Island Sound to the 
Connecticut-New York state line. Land¬ 
ward, the boundary is a continuous line 
which designates either the 100-year 
flood line, or 1,000 feet from mean high 
tide or from tidal wetlands, whichever is 
farthest inland. The law also permits 
local planning agencies to modify the 
basic boundary line to make it easier to 
determine if a specific property is within 
the coastal area. With this option, the 
boundary is composed of street and 
property lines. Your town may have 
drawn its coastal boundary in this 
manner. 



Anyone wishing to modify or develop 
property must obtain permission from 
the local planning or zoning agency. If 
the property is located within the coastal 
area, then the planning and zoning 
permit process must include a coastal 
site plan review to protect coastal 





resources from any negative effects. 
Here, briefly, are the steps the reviewing 
commission must follow: 

1 Receiving the application. This 
should show the layout and construction 
details of the project, including all 
coastal resources likely to be involved. 
The commission should review the appli¬ 
cation carefully to make sure that all 
necessary information has been sub¬ 
mitted. 

2 Using the Coastal Policies and 
Guidelines. All of the policies in the 
coastal management law should be 
reviewed to see if they apply to the 
project; ones which do apply must be 
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Review Work? 


What are some of the 
Coastal Policies? 


carefully considered. The proposed 
project should be “consistent” with these 
policies. 

3 Determining “adverse impacts”. 

After reviewing the policies, the commis¬ 
sion must decide if the development will 
cause harm to any coastal resource 



within or near the project. If the 
commission finds any “adverse impacts”, 
the developer can modify the plan and 
then prove to the commission’s satisfac¬ 
tion that any harmful impacts have been 
minimized. 

4 Making the decision. If the commis¬ 
sion is still not satisfied, it can deny the 
permit based upon a finding of “adverse 
impacts”, or it can grant the permit with 
conditions. If it grants the permit, the 
commission must certify in writing that 
the project does not conflict with any 
coastal management policies, and that all 
measures necessary to minimize harm to 
coastal resources will be taken. 


Coastal management policies are 
divided into two groups: those designed 
to protect specific resources and those 
concerned with particular activities. 
Resource policies deal with develop¬ 
ment impacts on coastal resources, such 
as beaches, bluffs, rocky shores, tidal 
flats, and islands. For example, one of 
the policies for islands states that 
development should not interfere with 
their use as “critical habitats for those 
bird, plant and animal species which are 
indigenous to such islands or which are 
increasinly rare on the mainland.” Con¬ 
sequently, only low-density, low-impact 
residential or recreational development 
should be allowed. Use policies provide 
additional guidance if the activity being 
proposed is an especially critical one. 
There are policies for port and harbor 
development, for building of fuel and 
chemical storage tanks, and for boating 
and fishing facilities. As an example, the 
law states that any new storage tanks 
must be located inland - if not reason¬ 
ably possible, they must be located 
adjacent to existing storage facilities. 

As you can see, much depends on 
how these policies and guidelines are 
used by local agencies. If they are care¬ 
fully and thoughtfully used, coastal 
communities can do much to protect the 
coast from further abuse. The wise use 
of these policies is the key to a strong 
and successful coastal management 
program. 



























































What if you own 
Coastal Property? 

If you are a coastal property owner, you should be relieved 
that coastal management is here. It will protect your investment 
as well as protect the shoreline. Certainly, without adequate safe¬ 
guards for the coast, all properties would eventually suffer. 

Yes, coastal management does mean that you must meet certain re¬ 
quirements if you plan to develop your property. But it will not prevent you 
from developing your property — instead, it will ensure that your develop¬ 
ment does not harm coastal resources. In general, any activity which nor¬ 
mally requires approval by the planning and zoning commission, or zoning 
board of appeals, will require a coastal site plan review. For any require¬ 
ments which may apply to you, consult your local commissions and deter¬ 
mine your town’s individual coastal management procedures. 

However, if you are planning only simple modifications to your residence, 
it is likely that no special coastal management approvals will be needed. 
Most towns have enacted regulations, allowable under the law, which 
permit certain minor activities without coastal site plan review. Among 
these activities are small additions to existing residential dwellings, 
construction of fences, or erection of signs. In addition, single-family 
homes (if they are located 100 feet or more from tidal wetlands, 
beaches, or bluffs) may be exempted from the coastal site plan re¬ 
view requirements. Check your local regulations to see if these 
provisions have been enacted. 















































































































Where should you go for 
information or permits? 
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Your local building inspector should 
be able to tell you if a coastal permit is 
required. Also, each town has a “coastal 
management contact”. Page 3 lists the 
phone no. of the contact for your town. If 
you need to know what application form 
is required or the nature of information 
needed for your application, the coastal 
management contact is a good source. If 
the coastal contact cannot help you 
directly, he or she can refer you to the 
proper source. 


For information relating to state 
permits, or coastal management in gen¬ 
eral, it is best to contact the Coastal Area 
Management Program, 71 Capitol 
Avenue, Hartford, CT 06115 (566-7404). 
Publications further explaining coastal 
management are available from this 
office. (See the list on page 13.) 


What if your town 
has separate planning 
and zoning commissions? 


It simply means that both commis¬ 
sions are involved in coastal site plan 
review. Planning commissions receive 
subdivision, resubdivision, planned unit 
development, municipal improvement 
(and, in some cases, special exception) 
applications. Zoning commissions review 
other projects regulated by zoning. 
Zoning Boards of Appeal review 































































variance and special exception applica¬ 
tions. 

Whether your town has a joint 
planning and zoning commission or 
separate commissions, the coastal 
management requirements remain the 
same - a coastal site review is still 
required for all major development 
occurring within the coastal area. 

What about state 
and federal agencies? 

State and federal agencies are also 
subject to the requirements of coastal 
management. Any development 
proposed by the State (such as state 
parks, interstate highways, or major 
government facilities) must comply with 
the law, and state and federal plans must 
be revised to include coastal resource 
considerations. Permits granted by state 
and federal agencies for wetlands, 
dredging, filling, structures, and water 
quality must be coordinated to ensure 
that coastal resource concerns are being 
met. 

As part of the national coastal 
management effort, Connecticut's 


program has been given federal approval 
and continued grant funding. The State 
has assumed the overall responsibility 
for the functioning of the Coastal 
Management Act, through the Connec¬ 
ticut Coastal Area Management Pro¬ 
gram within the State Department of 
Environmental Protection. Since every 
coastal town makes its own coastal 
development decisions, and since every 
town interprets the law differently, some 
monitoring is necessary to ensure that 
coastal resources are being uniformly 
protected. The CAM Program has been 
given some enforcement authority in the 
law in order to do this, specifically 
enabling it to participate in town 
commision permit hearings, or to appeal 
a commission’s decision in court. 

The law also requires that the CAM 
Program provide as much advice and 
assistance as possible to town boards and 
commissions concerning coastal 
management. Maps, detailed resource 
information, and planning advice are all 
available from the CAM office in 
Hartford. Make sure that your town is 
using this assistance fully. 

In addition, the State provides finan¬ 
cial assistance. Each coastal community 
received $2,500 to help start the coastal 
site plan review process. Continued 
funding grants will be available, 
depending upon the level of coastal 
management activity in each town.B 



































How can you help? 


W atch . . . listen . . . and 
participate. Your 
opinions are very impor¬ 
tant. Attend your plan¬ 
ning, zoning and zoning board of appeals 
meetings. Observe how the coastal site 
plan review process is working. Attend 
the hearings for the State permits 
(wetlands, dredging, water quality) and 
make sure that the same concerns are 
applied. Get a copy of the law. And don’t 
be afraid to ask questions. 

Check with the town clerk for the 
meeting dates of your town boards. Most 
commissions meet on a certain night 
every month, and the time, place and 
agenda must be posted in the town 
clerk’s office 24 hours in advance. Also, 
you can request to be put on a notifi¬ 
cation mailing list, which (by law) the 
commission must maintain. Any public 
hearing held by the commission must be 
advertised twice in a local newspaper. 
The same is true for State permit 
hearings. 

At the meeting, listen carefully to 
the site plan review process. Items to 



check: Is the commission considering all 
of the coastal resources likely to be 
affected by the project, whether on the 
site or nearby? Is the commission doing a 
thorough job in checking all of the 
policies to ensure that there are no 
conflicts? Is the commission considering 
all beneficial or adverse impacts to 
coastal resources? Are changes being 
made or conditions being added which 
will help to protect coastal resources? 
Are conditions such as reducing project 
size, altering the construction timetable, 
or providing buffer areas being con¬ 
sidered? If the town conservation com¬ 
mission has made comments, are these 
being considered? Don’t forget to ask 
questions. 

If you are familiar with the area in 
question, do participate in the discussion 
and make your concerns known before 
the commission makes its decision. Most 
commissions appreciate receiving infor¬ 
mation based on first-hand knowledge. 
Either write a letter before the public 
hearing, or make comments at the 
hearing or meeting. Don’t hesitate to 
speak up. 

What else can you do? 

Perhaps the citizen’s most important 
role is that of volunteer watchdog. The 
Coastal Management Act relies heavily 
on citizens in order for its protection to 
be effective. Citizen complaints con¬ 
cerning illegal activities can serve to 
trigger legal action at the local or state 
level, which can halt construction if 
damaging to coastal resources. Without 
active citizens to watch and check, 
coastal management cannot be as 
effective as it needs to be. 

It is important to help your 
commissions make wise decisions, but it 
is perhaps even more important to make 
sure that building or filling does not take 








place without proper approvals. So if you 
see dredging, filling of wetlands, 
excavations for buildings, construction 
of piers, docks, jetties and other struc¬ 
tures in or over the water and if you have 
reason to suspect the activity is illegal, 
call your town coastal contact and ask if 
a* permit has been issued. Any such 
activity without a valid permit can be 
stopped under the law. If the activity is 
illegal, contact the CAM office in 
Hartford as well as your local coastal 
contact and building inspector. 

Even when approved, a project can, 
during construction, violate the special 
conditions of the permit. Ask your 
coastal contact what these conditions 
are, and check with the town’s building 
inspector to see if the conditions are 
being met. If not, the project could be 
stopped under the law by calling your 
coastal contact and the CAM office 
immediately. 

Isn’t better planning 
the answer? 

It certainly is - because not even 
coastal site plan review can solve all of 
the possible problems. For example, 
important coastal areas may still be 
incorrectly zoned in your town’s zoning 
plan, or the municipal plan of develop¬ 


ment may indicate the winterizing of 
cottages in areas of inadequate 
sewering. For these reasons, the Coastal 
Management Law provides an 
opportunity for all coastal towns to 
develop special plans for the coast, 
tailored to the particular needs of each 
community and the resources on its 
particular stretch of shoreline. These 
“municipal coastal programs” are 
optional under the law, but special finan¬ 
cial assistance is available to towns 
which choose to undertake them. In 
doing so, the town must revise its plan of 
development, zoning regulations, and 
any ordinances governing activities in 
the coastal area. For the long-term, this 
program will provide better protection 
for the coast and will aid town 
commissions in making decisions about 
coastal permits. 




















Convince your town of the wisdom of 
such a plan. Suggest that a special task 
force be created to prepare the plan. 
Stress that additional funding is 
available to put the plan together, and 
that any town with a municipal coastal 
program qualifies for increased federal 
and state grants on a continuing basis. 
Persuade your planning and zoning 
agencies to revise their regulations to 
include coastal management concerns, 
particularly in sensitive coastal resource 
areas. And urge your town to consider 
purchasing unique pieces of coastal land 
for recreational use. 

What if you live 
in a coastal city? 
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Developed shorelines need active 
stewards just as much as other areas do. 
Your city's harbor area probably needs 
revitalization. Water quality remains a 
critical problem. New development 
should not be allowed to block the 
already limited access to the shore. A 


shoreline park could provide rest and 
relaxation for city residents. Your 
advocacy can make the difference. 

What can we expect from 
Coastal Management? 


A better shoreline, we hope! Coastal 
Management won’t stop all devel¬ 
opment, or change existing patterns of 
-ownership. Rather, it is a resource 
management program designed to 
direct development to areas where 
fragile and precious coastal resources 
won’t be threatened. To accomplish this 
goal, all agencies of government - local, 
state and federal - must base their 
decisions on a uniform set of rules. 
Achieving solid, long-term results won’t 
be easy, especially at first t jBoth state 
and local agencies need your help and 
Support to make it work. But with a little 
cooperation, determination, and 
commitment, we all can make coastal 
management a success. ■ 









































If you would like 
more information. . . 

Publications explaining coastal 
management in greater depth are avail¬ 
able free of charge from the Connecticut 
Coastal Area Management Program, 71 
Capitol Avenue, Hartford, CT 06115 
(566-7404). 

1 Connecticut Coastal Management 
Act (CGS Sec. 22a-90 et. seq.) 

2 From Byram Point to Barn Island 
... A Citizen’s Guide to the Connec¬ 
ticut Coastal Management Program 

3 Long Island Sound: An Atlas of 
Natural Resources 

4 Coastal Site Plan Review Manual 
for Local Officials 

5 Developer’s Handbook 

6 Environmental Impact Statement 

7 Land’s End, a quarterly newsletter 


The 14 Coastal Resource 
TVpes Receiving Special 
Attention Under Coastal 
Management: 


1 Bluffs and Escarpments 

(such as cliffs) 

2 Rocky Shorefront 

3 Islands 

4 Tidal Wetlands 

(saltwater marshes) 

5 Tidal flats 

(mudflats or areas exposed at low 
tide) 

6 Estuarine embayments 

(such as coves) 

7 Beaches and Dunes 

8 Nearshore waters 

(up to a depth of 10 meters) 

9 Offshore waters 

(greater than a depth of 10 meters) 

10 Shellfish concentration areas 

(such as clam and oyster beds) 

11 Coastal hazard areas 

(areas of high flooding) 

12 Developed shorefront 

(such as ports and harbors) 

13 Inland wetlands 

(freshwater marshes or swamps) 

14 Shoreiands 

(inland areas not directly on the 
water) 
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